A FEW REAL BOYS* 


BEING THE CHRONICLE OF THE DOINGS OF PLUPY AND HIS FRIENDS 


past. The last day of school, 
Exhibition Day, had waxed, 
waned and passed into history. 
4 Thesmilingly complacent friends 
s and relatives had been told that 


“¢ The consul’s brow was sad, the con- 
sul's speech was low, 

And darkly looked he on the flood, and 
darkly on the foe;’’ 


and had been entreated in the most 
touching manner not to 


‘ Lift him from the bracken, leave him lying 
where he fell, 
Better bier ye cannot fashion, naught becomes 


him half so well; 


and impressively informed that ‘‘ The 
beams of the rising sun were gilding 
the lofty domes of Carthage’’; and con- 
fidently given to understand that, ‘‘Not 
many years ago, where we now sit, sur- 
rounded by all that refines and embel- 
lishes civilized life, the rank thistle 
nodded in the wind and the wild fox dug 
his hole unscared,’’ with other gratui- 
tous information to the effect that 


*« Edmunds is down, my life is reft,’’ 


and earnest advice that ‘‘ Clan Connell” 
should be summoned. From which in- 
formation they apparently derived un- 
bounded gratification and no little as- 
tonishment. 

Tomtit, who had loudly called for 
‘‘Mike ’’ Connell instead of Clan Con- 
nell, to the modest Michael’s great con- 
fusion, had been summarily banished 
to the wood shed; and ‘‘ Squawboo’’ 
Bowley, who had openly and from the 
platform proclaimed a trembling but 
undying intention to 


“ Tear that ‘tittering’ ensign down,”’ 


had been sent home in disgrace. 
* Copyright, H. A. Shute, 1903. 
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By JUDGE HENRY A. SHUTE 
Author of ‘*The Real Diary of a Real Boy’’ 


THE FISHING TRIP 


Prizes had been distributed, none of 
which fell to our friends, except to Pot- 
ter, who absrobed learning without ap- 
parent effort, and easily stood first in 
his class. Indeed, so far were the rest 
of these young gentlemen from gain- 
ing any rewards of merit, that only 
by the most desperate efforts had 
they been able to obtain the minimum 
percentage that entitled them to pro- 
motion. 

Plupy barely escaped being plucked, 
as his papers showed him to be weak in 
arithmetic, shipwrecky in grammar, 
erratic in spelling, and indictable in 
geography. Indeed, the amusement 
the examiners got out of his papers 
must have been in a measure responsi- 
ble for his success, for in answer to the 
question ‘‘ What is grammar ?’’ he as- 
tonished them by insisting that ‘‘Gram- 
mar is the science of numbers and the 
art of computing by them ’’; and fur- 
thermore, when asked to compare 
‘*fore,’’ he produced after much thought 
this triumph of ingenuity, ‘‘ Positive, 
fore; comparative, five; superlative, 
six.” 

However, in some mysterious way 
they had succeeded, every man of them, 
in passing the examinations that en- 
titled them to admission to the High 
School, and had entered into the full 
enjoyment of the long vacation with 
deep feelings of thankfulness for their 
well nigh providential luck. 

There is a delicious feeling of freedom 
in the first day of the long vacation; an 
absolute freedom from care that comes 
but a few times during life. The amount 
of planning a boy does during those 
first few days would, if carried out to 
the letter, furnish constant effort and 
continuous boyhood to ex- 
treme old a 
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Among other plans, our friends had 
long contemplated a day’s trip up the 
river, and immediately upon the clos- 
ing of the school arrangements were 
made for a combined fishing and bull- 
frogging excursion, to be prolific in 
huge strings of fish and vast quantities 
of frogs’ legs. 

At that time there were but two boats 
on the river; the Dido a small 
white punt, and an enormous center- 
board, known from its color as 
the Blue Boat. A more capacious, 
stouter, or safer boat for boys could 
hardly be imagined, and early one morn- 
ing the boys loaded it with a miscellane- 
ous collection of supplies,—a kettle, a 
spider, several dozen ears of green corn, 
a bag of potatoes, a piece of salt pork, 
a paper bag of meal, ditto of salt, ditto 
of sugar, a jug of coffee, several bot- 
tles of sweetened water, knives, forks, 
fishing tackle, butterfly nets, specimen 
cases, bottles of ether, etc., the latter 
articles belonging to the scientist of the 
expedition, Sir Potter Gorham. 

The boat had been secured by a cash 
payment to its owner, the proceeds of a 
joint contribution, and a further consid- 
eration in the shape of a joint note or 
listed indebtedness of seventy-five cents, 
maturing during the summer. 

The supplies were distributed with no 
casualty beyond the accidental stepping 
upon the paper of meal by Fatty, which 
necessitated the careful scraping up of 
the same with the bailing dipper. Then 
the bold buccaneers embarked, and 
amid a chorus of shrill directions the 
boat pursued a somewhat unsteady and 
erratic course up the winding stream. 

The sun shone brightly, the big blue 
dragonflies darted here and there, stop- 
ping suddenly in mid-air to point and 
balance on gauzy wings; hundreds of 
black, shiny lucky bugs swam around 
in dizzy circles; above, the kingfisher 
flew by, sounding his metallic watch- 
man’s rattle, and the hearts of the 
youngsters thrilled with expectation and 
delight. 

As they passed ‘‘Cove Brook,’’ two 
cows, standing half submerged in the 
water, stared with mild amazement at 
the boat and its noisy occupants, and at 
its approach lumbered up the bank with 
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much floundering and splashing, their 
retreat accelerated by a shower of well- 
aimed potatoes from the boat. 

The objective point in all such expe- 
ditions was the ‘‘ Eddy,’’ a point in the 
river where the current had cut a sud- 
den widening at an abrupt twist of the 
stream into a broad, deep basin, abound- 
ing in perch, pout and huge eels. On 
the north side of the basin a steep, high 
bank projected over the edge of the 
pool, forming the edge of a table-land 
of several hundred yards in width, cov- 
ered with a growth of magnificent pines, 
each tree of great height and as straight 
as a ship’s mast. 

On the south side lay a long, low 
peninsula, covered with lush grasses, 
but treeless, save for a single graceful 
elm in the center. The table-land was 
a favorite resort for picnic parties, and 
the residents of the town, appreciating 
the generosity of the owners in throw- 
ing it open to the public, took great 
pride in keeping it neat and trim. At 
the foot of the bank a beautiful spring 
of clear, cold water had been deepened 
into a well by sinking a barrel in the 
ground and furnished a never-failing 
supply. 

“As the Eddy was nearly two miles 
from the boat landing it took quite an 
hour for the heavy boat, propelled by 
the persistent but ill-directed exertions 
of Tomtit, Fatty, Puzzy and Stiffy, to 
reach that haven. Finally the boat 
turned the last corner and entered the 
basin, and the oarsmen, considerably 
exhausted, but too proud to acknowl- 
edge it, dropped their oars and prepared 
to wage relentless warfare against the 
inhabitants of the pool. 

And now an amusing misadventure 
befell the volatile Bug. The anchor of 
the boat was a heavy stone with an iron 
ting, secured to the boat by a long rope. 
As Bug lifted the heavy stone, clutch- 
ing the ring with both hands, and pre- 
pared to heave it overboard, Fatty at- 
tempted to pass from one seat to an- 
other, but stumbled and fell heavily, 
which caused the boat to careen just 
enough to make Bug lose his balance. 

For a moment he tottered, twisted 
and writhed in complicated gymnastics, 
but finally went overboard with a yell, 
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still retaining a spasmodic grip on the 
anchor, and disappeared like a flash, 
the taut line rasping groaningly over 
the gunwale. In a few seconds a host 
of ascending bubbles announced thatthe 
anchor with its precious human freight 
had reached bottom, and in another 
moment Bug reappeared, gasping, spit- 
ting, choking and clawing wildly for 
the boat. At once willing hands seized 
him and dragged him into the boat, 
where he was stripped and his cloth- 
ing wrung into knots and then spread 
out to dry as well as they could do it, 
for they were weak with laughter over 
the accident. 


Faqnvetn. 
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the shore, cut forked sticks for a crane, 
hung the kettle, and in a short time a 
brisk fire had been started and the corn 
was merrily bobbing up and down in 
the boiling, bubbling water. 

Meanwhile Potter had neatly cleaned 
the fish and, carefully rolling them in 
meal, had them browning and sputter- 
ing in the spider. As soon as the corn 
was pronounced done and the fish 
browned the coals were raked and the 
potatoes put to roast in the ashes, with 
a dozen or more eggs. Then each boy 
took a fish in one hand and an ear of 
corn in the other and addressed himself 
to the all-important task of the day. 


Still retaining a spasmodic grip on the anchor. 


Bug, who pronounced himself none 
the worse for the ducking, skirmished 
around for the next two hours ina state 
of rature, which, in the warm sun, he 
pronounced bully. 

The boys then gave their undivided 
attention to fishing, with the result that 
a good string of perch and roach were 
obtained, when the growing appetites 
of the fishermen could no longer allow 
any delay in the preparations for din- 
ner. The anchor was quickly raised 
and the boat grounded on the bank. 

While some collected dry wood others 
carried the supplies and material to 


And what a feast it was! Did any 
of them in after life taste a meal equal 
to the delicious, dirty fish or the hot, 
fragrant corn? The jug of coffee and 
the bottles of sweetened water passed 
from hand to hand, while each boy 
quaffed deep, gurgling draughts. 

Suddenly there was a loud explosion 
in the ashes, another and another fol- 
lowed, scattering hot coals, mealy po- 
tatoes, fried fish and egg-shells in every 
direction. Bug, Puzzy and Tomtit 
dived over the bank like frogs ; Plupy, 
Potter and Whacker fled frantically for 
the woods, while Fatty, unable to get 
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on his feet quickly enough to suit the 
urgency of the occasion, rolled over 
andover with loud yells until he reached 
alargestump, behind which hecrouched. 

For a few moments there was a 
scarcity of small boys in the neighbor- 
hood, but after a while Bug’s head ap- 
peared cautiously peeping over the 


bank. 

‘‘Gosh, Fatty !’’ he piped. ‘‘ What 
was it ?’’ 

‘* Dunno,” said Fatty. ‘' Have any 


of you fellers put cannon crackers into 
the fire?”’ 

“How many times did it go off?” 
asked Whacker. 

“Bout a hundred,’’ replied Plupy, 
gingerly tiptoeing along from the shel- 
ter of a clump of bushes. 

Atthis momenta slight puff of steam 
from the fire caused them all to dive 
again for shelter, but as nothing hap- 
pened they reappeared and loudly mar- 
veled at the occurrence. Plupy laid it 
to spirits, Puzzy to the probability that 
some hunter had been buried there dur- 
ing the Indian wars, and that his pow- 
der horn had exploded, and this idea 
was favored by the majority, who were 
discussing the advisability of digging 
for the skeleton, when Potter asked if 
any one had pricked the eggs before 
putting them in the ashes. 

‘*Coursenot,’’sneered Fatty. ‘‘What 
yer want to prick ’em for? You don't 
prick ’em when you boil ’em, do you?” 

It required nice scientific explanation 


before the rest comprehended, but finally 
they approached the fire and made a 


careful examination. Sure enough the 
camp was smeared with bursted eggs 
and strewn with scattered coals and 
ashes, and the force of the explosion 
had broken the cross-pole, bringing the 
kettle down on the fire and causing a 
vast cloud of steam. Luckily the fish 
had nearly all been eaten, and enough 
of the corn remained, albeit in a some- 
what sandy condition, and a few roasted 
potatoes, to furnish a hearty meal. 

After dinner all hands went in swim- 
ming. What splendid dives from the 
old beech tree that leaned from the apex 
of the high bank over the pool; what 
bursting efforts were made to ‘‘ sound ”’ 
and bring up bottom from the middle 
of the basin; and what a delicious 
shivery feeling one experienced when- 
ever hands or feet struck the muddy, 
snaggy river bed. ; 

The boys were all good swimmers, 
and could float, tread water, turn back- 
ward and forward summersaults, ‘‘lay’’ 
their hair, and do other tricks that 
might excite the envy of professional 
swimmers. 

After they came out, and while dry- 
ing in the sun, and running races up 
and down the bank, they were startled 
by wild yells from Plupy, who had been 
sitting on a hollow stump at some dis- 
tance from the rest, who were rather in- 
clined to pelt him with mud, tie his 
shirt sleeves into hard knots, or take 
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other and unwarrantable liberties with 
him and his personal belongings. Look- 
ing in his direction, they were convulsed 
with merriment and delight to see a 
naked, skinny form streaking it toward 
the river, wildly waving his arms and 
emitting hoarse howls, and surrounded 
by a cloud of vicious yellow-bellied 
hornets. 

Straight to the river bank this ap- 
parition flew, gave a leap like a frantic 
bullfrog, and disappeared in a shower 
of spray. For several seconds nothing 
was seen but the swarm of irate insects 
circling around the spot where Plupy 
was last seen, ‘‘laying for him’’ as 
Tomtit tersely put it. But soon Plupy’s 
head popped up about fifty yards away, 
and snivelling and sobbing he swam 
rapidly to the lower bank, where such 
of his companions as could stand—the 
most of them were rolling on the ground 
in convulsions of mirth—plastered his 
anatomy, now bearing a striking re- 
semblance to a cranberry pudding, 
with mud to allay the sting. 

When the pain had in a measure sub- 
sided, Plupy dressed without removing 
the mud, and the rest of the afternoon 
was devoted to the exciting sport of 
pickerel fishing, a part of the boys fish- 
ing from the bank and the rest from the 
boat. Before the sun set their united 
catch, including some fine fish, was 
strung ona long beech withe, and an- 
chored in shallow water to keep fresh, 
while the fishermen proceeded to take a 
slight refection from the remains of the 
dinner. 

While thus engaged, suddenly Pot- 


ter cried, ‘‘ Cracky, fellers, look at that | 


snapper,” at the same time pointing 
toward shallow water, where could be 
seen an enormous snapping turtle, with 
head outstretched after the manner of its 
kind, moving slowly toward the bank. 

‘‘Easy now, fellers,’’ cautioned 
Whacker, ‘‘ get a line and drop a hook 
in front of him, and we'll snatch him 
out lively.” 

While Tomtit ran for a pole, the 
snapper caught sight of the string of 
fish, and, swimming rapidly to them, 
seized the nearest one by the tail, and 
before the astonished fishermen could 
rush half way down the bank, it had 
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backed into deep water and disappeared, 
dragging with it the entire string of fish. 

Great was the wrath and keen the 
disappointment of the boys, who had 
been so proud of the fine fish they 
had caught, from the sale of which they 
had planned to extinguish the debt for 
the boat. 

Puzzy sneeringly remarked that ‘‘ if 
Plupy had any spunk he would have 
div’ in and got ’em.’’ Whacker re- 
marked that ‘‘ if Potter had known any- 
thing at all he would have plugged him 
at first.’’ At this point Fatty gloomily 
said that it was after seven o’clock, and 
they had better stop jawing and start 
for home, and after grumblingly pack- 
ing up their kettle and pans, the disap- 
pointed fishermen piled into the boat 
and started on the long row home, 
which they reached without further 
mishap, except that Bug left his coat 
and vest drying on a stump at the 
camp. These he recovered the next 
day, in a very shrunken and wrinkled 
condition. ‘ 


THE LAUNCHING 


The expensive experience of our 
friends in hiring the blue boat led toa 
council of ways and means. ‘They had 
long wanted a boat, and about this time 
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Potter had been presented with a copy 
of that delightful volume, ‘‘ Every 
Boy’s Book of Sportsand Amusements,’’ 
which contained a chapter devoted to 
boat building, in which was demon- 
strated beyond peradventure that any 
boy of ordinary ingenuity could make a 
serviceable craft with a board, a few 
barrel staves and a half pound of shin- 
gle nails, or something to that effect. 
This article, on being read to the boys, 
created great enthusiasm. 

Naturally enough, it seemed as if the 
opportunity for owning a boat was well 
nigh providential and must be improved. 
It happened that Fatty’s mother owned 
large piles of boards on the edge of the 
big field on Court street, and was about 
to build a new barn to replace one re- 
cently lost by fire, and it was confidently 
suggested to Fatty that he could furnish 
all the necessary lumber without ex- 
pense. Such confidence as this Fatty 
could not break and at once assented, 
whether or not with 
his mother’s ‘con- 
sent the boys did 
not ask, as they 
very properly felt 
that it would be in 
the highest degree 
indelicate to pry 
into family affairs. 

It would take a 
very long chapter 
to chronicle the lu- 
dicrous mishaps of 
the boat-builders 
during the next 
week ; to detail the 
fingers that were 
pounded, the splin- 
ters that penetrated 
almost every part 
of their little bod- 
ies; the pile of 
boards that fell on 
Tomtit and his res- 
cue by the other 
boys ; the gash in 
Fatty’s leg caused 
by a vigorous but 
misdirected drive with a hatchet, and 
his journey home astride of a board 
supported by the united efforts of his 
sympathetic but over-loaded compan- 


Terribly heavy, but practically watertight. 


ions, would make a complete story by 
itself. 

Suffice it to say that by the following 
Saturday a flat-bottomed, square-ended 
bateau, capable of carrying eight or ten 
persons, was ready for launching. It 
was terribly heavy, but practically 
watertight, as it had been carefully 
caulked with rags and soldered with 
pitch and tar, in which the architects 
had immersed themselves to the elbows. 

On this day great preparations had 
been made for the launching. A slide, 
built on the edge of the river, had been 
lavishly greased by liberal applications 
of butter and lard, donated, as Fatty 
said, by the cook. A bottle of sweet 
cider from the juice of early Astrachan 
apples had been secured by Puzzy in 
the same darkly suspicious manner, and 
quite a gathering of the girl friends of 
the boys had been bidden to the launch- 
ing and had arrived, gay with ribbons 
and coquettish in the extreme. 

Fatty furnished 
the requisite horse 
power for the occa- 
sion in the person 
of old Chub, equip- 
ped with work har- 
ness and chain 
traces, and he was 
at once hitched to 
ie ——. the boat for the 
journey through 
the field to the 
tiver’s bank. Now 
Chub, as an an- 
cient servitor of 
the Gilman family, 
had taken unto 
himself some of 
the independent 
airs peculiar to old 
retainers, and was 
occasionally some- 
what unreliable 
with the boys. In 
the carriage or un- 
dersaddle he would 
jog along as sedate- 
ly as you please, 
but when put to special or unusual 
work he was liable to resent it. 

So in this case, when he comprehend- 
ed the nature of the work to which he 


Reciting with great fervor’ The Launching of the Ship." 


was about to be subjected he balked. 
Various experiments were tried without 
success. First, Fomtit attempted to put 
beans in his ear, but he swung his head 
round so quickly as to send that ingen- 
uous youth rolling several yards away. 
Next the confiding Plupy was induced 
to mount him, upon the supposition that 
as a peaceful saddle horse he would at 
once amble off, but he at once dropped 
his head and elevated his hindquarters, 
and poor Plupy shot over his head in a 
most abrupt manner. 

Then, when further persuasion had 
failed, and despair had seized uponthem, 
he suddenly started with a jerk that 
threw Puzzy and Whacker, who were 
seated on the rear seat with their re- 
spective best girls, over backwards, and 
left the girls swaying wildly and clutch- 
ing each other, while the boys raced after 
the procession yelling whoa, and striv- 
ing in vain to head off the fiery beast. 

Finally, after frightening the girls 
about out of their wits, he stopped of 
his own accord, and became as docile 
asalamb. The boat was then without 
much trouble pulled upon the slide, and 
the stays adjusted. Not without acci- 
dent, however, for while the boys, 
several on each side, were busy with 
them, the boat suddenly started diago- 
nally, and before they could get out of 
the way it shot off the incline sideways 
and turned completely over, burying 


Fatty, Puzzy, Whacker and Plupy. 

At once all was confusion. Loud 
howls of ‘‘ Get off my legs!’ from 
Plupy, who was not quite all under the 
boat, and muffled entreaties to ‘‘ Get 
off my head!’’ from Puzzy, who was 
pinned down by the stalwart form of 
Fatty, were distinguishable amid the 
tumult. At once all rushed to the res- 
cue, and girls and boys, with pieces of 
timber as levers, finally lifted the boat 
enough on one side to allow the im- 
prisoned martyrs to crawl out, which 
they did with great expedition and with 
an entire want of dignity. 

Again the boat was elevated to the 
slide, and this time securely kept in 
position until the exercises were com- 
pleted. These were impressive. In the 
bow of the boat one of the girls stood 
with the bottle of cider in her hand, 
and recited with great fervor ‘‘ The 
Launching of the Ship.’’ The pro- 
gram comtemplated the breaking of 
the bottle on the bow of the boat at the 
close of the oration, and just before the 
boat started. Unfortunately, the boys 
to whom the duty of pushing the boat 
off had been entrusted performed it so 
promptly that the boat started almost 
before the last line had passed the elocu- 
tionist’s lips. Not to be behindhand, 
she struck vigorously just as the boat 
slid by Fatty. Unlike the great Lord 
of Luna, who, ‘‘ Missed his helm but 
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gashed his thigh,’’ she struck Fatty a 
resounding blow squarely on the 
top of his head, breaking the bottle, 
and drenching him with the contents, 
while the boat, like a thing endowed 
with life, plunged down the greased in- 
cline, and slid across the stream, leav- 
ing the young lady sitting in the green 
ooze and mud on the edge of the water, 
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from which disagreeable position she 
was rescued in a most forlorn state. 

After the ladies present had discreetly 
retired behind various trees, Plupy and 
Bug peeled and swam across the river 
after the boat, which they secured, and 
in which the ladies were treated to a 
sail, not including the elocutionist, who 
had gone home mad. 


This series of stories by Judge Shute will be taken up again in this magazine for November 


and the following months, wherein will be told the sto: 


of the boys’ unfortunate encounter 


with the law and many other exciting and sentimental incidents of their careers.—THE EDITORS. 


ONCT ON A TIME 
By TRUMAN ROBERTS ANDREWS 


i 


When night gits round an’ supper’s ate, 
Dad lights his pipe fer smokin’, 

An’ gits th’ newspaper an’ sez 
Lo me a kinder jokin’: 

“Now, Bub, I'll take yer wool of "less 
you hurry up those slippers’ 

(He knows he couldn't,’cause ifs took 
A’ready with th clippers.) 
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An’ then he sets an’ smokes an’ reads 
An’ mother sets a-sewin', 
A-makin’ clo'es fer sister—s prise 
You how that kid ts growin'! 
An I jes’ sorter wait aroun’ 
A-hopin' dad’s most through it, 
*Cause then he'll tell me’ bout th’ tale 
’T’s gota giant to itt. 
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“They ain't no news but polykits,” 
Bimeby dad sez, a-yawnin'’, 
“An’ John Smith's paiwntin' of his fenct, 
An’ Green's put up an awnin';" 
So then I climb up on his knee 
An’ he sez,‘ You young urchin,” 
An rubs his whiskers 'gainst my face. 
An’ thinks I need a birchin'. 


IV. 


“But wal,” he sez, ‘‘onct on a time 
Was Jack th' Giant Killer—” 

An tells about th’ dreffiest things 
'T jes’ plumb skeer a fellow; 

And how Jack sworded off their heads, 
An’ all th’ blood ’twas makin’, 
An? Jim'ny Gee! when bedtime comes 

I sneak upstairs jes’ shakin’! 


